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Hours to Spend 


By Walter E. Myer 











ERE is an idea which at first glance 

may seem fantastic. You may say 
it is foolish—not worth considering. 
But really the question it raises is prace 
tical and useful. 

Suppose you were given a sum of 
money—$24 a day, let us say, every day 
of the year. There is, however, a string 
attached to the gift. You cannot save 
the money for future use. You must 
spend every dollar on the day it is re- 
ceived. Anything left over at the end 
of the day becomes useless. 

You may spend this money wisely or 
foolishly. You may spend it for things 
which will have permanent value or for 
useless trinkets, but spend it you must. 

As a matter of fact you are not given 
such a sum of money each day, but you 
are given something which is even more 
precious. You are given time instead 
of money. You are given 24 hours with 
the provision that you must spend these 
hours as you go along. 

You spend the time that has been 
granted to you. You buy something 


with each hour allotted to you. You 
may buy a well-prepared lesson. This 
is a thing of permanent value. It helps 


to make you strong, efficient, and com- 
petent. 

You may buy an hour’s worth of 
pleasure, which may take the form of 
athletic enjoyment or listening to a 
radio program. You may buy an hour 
of friendship or an hour of service in 
which you do work useful to yourself 
or your family. You may buy an hour 
with books or music, thus contributing 
to your permanent satisfaction. 

You must use more than a third of the 
time you have received in health-giving 
sleep. You must set aside some of it to 
use at the table, supplying your bodily 
need for food. There are numerous 
things which you must buy if you are to 
be healthy and efficient. 

Naturally, you will spend some of 
your precious hours buying useless trin- 
kets. You will now and then use time 
to buy idleness. You must spend some 
hours in needed rest 
periods, but if you 
spend too much of 
your time merely 
resting or doing 
nothing worth 
while, you will suf- 
fer the conse- 
quences. 

In that case you 
lose part of the time 
with which you 
might have bought 
enduring pleasure and happiness. One 
thing certain is that you cannot obtain 
any time in addition to what you have 
received. You have 24 hours a day, 
which is exactly the amount every other 
individual has to spend. 

If you know how a person spends his 
time, to what purposes he uses it, what 
he buys with it, you have a good idea of 
his character and his probable achieve- 
ments. Every day the hours roll by and 
they cannot be recalled. They may be 
squandered for trifles or for material, 
cultural and spiritual possessions of 
abiding worth. Your success and happi- 
ness in life will depend upon what you 
buy with the fleeting hours which are 
yours to spend. 
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MARCUS IN NEW YORK TIMES 


THE SATELLITE countries in eastern Europe don’t have much choice as to what 


they say. 


Their voices all sound like the voice of the Kremlin. 


Iron Curtain Lands 


Russian-Controlled Countries Increase Their Industrial Produe- 


tion to Add to Soviets’ Military Strength 


OT long ago, Hungarians 
secretly printed a set of pages 
designed to resemble inner sheets of 
their country’s official communist 
newspaper. On each page, there was 
a passage in Russian—supposedly a 
Russian language lesson. The sheets 
were slipped into ordinary copies of 
the communist newspaper, and the 
papers were mailed to United Nations 
officials in other parts of the world. 
Hungary’s communist censors, ex- 
amining the outgoing mail, paid little 
attention to the newspapers. They 
didn’t bother at all to read the difficult 
“Russian language lesson.” And so 
the papers went on to their destina- 
tions. Some got to Paris, where the 
UN General Assembly was meeting. 
A'UN worker in Paris, examining 


some 


the mail, casually glanced at the ‘“Rus- 
sian lesson,” then became excited. 
Here, in translation, is how the 
“lesson” read: 


“This appeal is made by members 
of a nation at the edge of despair.... 
By taking this step we risk the lives 
of some of us. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the danger, we feel obliged to make 
this appeal to the free peoples of the 
world .:.. 

“Life has almost lost its meaning in 
Hungary .... We therefore turn to 
the United Nations with the humble 
plea for the free peoples to attempt to 
free us from our Russian overlords 
.... If we know that the free world 


has not forgotten us . . . we shall not 
lose our faith in life... .” 

Such occurrences surely cause a 
great deal of worry in Moscow. The 
men in the Kremlin are constantly re- 
minded that they cannot count on the 
voluntary support and cooperation of 
the populations—Russian and _ non- 
Russian—whom they now dominate. 
The Moscow regime must guard its 
subject peoples almost like prisoners, 
to make sure that they do not get out 
of hand. 

There are a great many people to 
guard—roughly 200 million in the 
Soviet Union itself, and about 90 mil- 
lion in the captive lands of eastern 
Europe. The total is nearly twice as 
large as the population of the United 
States. In area, the Soviet Union is 
almost three times as large as the 
United States, and the small Moscow- 
controlled lands of eastern Europe 
extend over more territory than do 
our states of Texas and New Mexico 
combined. 

The small European lands which 
Russia dominates——the so-called “satel- 
lite” or “Iron Curtain” countries—are 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, and East- 
ern Germany. Eastern Austria might 
also be included, though Soviet control 
is not so complete there as elsewhere. 

Russia obtained mastery of these 
countries at the close of World War II. 

(Concluded on page 6) 





How Parties Line 
Up on Big Issues 


Roll Calls in Congress Reveal 
Differences Between Demo- 


erats and Republicans 


EXT November, about 9 million 

young Americans will be eligible 
to vote in national elections for the 
first time. Some who have just 
reached the voting age already know 
which political party they will support. 
Others have not yet decided which 
group to join, and are finding it hard 
to come to a decision. 

Shall I support the Democrats or 
the Republicans? How do the two 
parties differ? With which party’s 
views am I most in agreement? These 
questions are being asked not only by 
people who are old enough to cast bal- 
lots this fall but by teen-agers who 
have been studying political problems 
in their classrooms. 

It is natural that many young people 
find it hard to decide which party they 
favor. They hear extreme, conflicting 
views about the two parties. One per- 
son says, “Republicans and Democrats 
really don’t differ at all—they stand 
for the same things.” Another person 
says, “Members of the two parties 
don’t even agree among themselves. 
Each party is split in two.” 

There is something to be said for 
each of these views, though they ap- 
pear to be contradictory. It 
that Democrats and Republicans agree 
on broad aims. Both want to keep our 
country strong, safe, and prosperous. 
In time of national crisis, the two par- 
ties stand together. 

It is also true that there are “squab- 
bles” within each party. Democrats 
do not always agree among them- 
selves. Republicans do not see eye- 
to-eye on every occasion. Each party 
has a so-called “liberal” and “conserv- 
ative” wing. 

Yet despite these seeming incon- 
sistencies, certain facts emerge: (1) 
There are clear differences of opinion 
between most Democrats and most Re- 
publicans on the majority of the big 
issues of the day. If these differences 
didn’t exist, there just wouldn’t be any 
(2) The majority of Demo- 
crats stick together most of the time, 
and the majority of Republicans stick 
together most of the time. If this 
were not the case, then the parties 
would simply collapse. 

One who is trying to decide which 
party to support may find out some of 
the differences of opinion between 
Democrats and Republicans by study- 
ing recent voting records of members 
of Congress. These records show how 
the parties actually lined up in voting 
on major issues. On pages 2 and 3 we 
are pointing out some of the areas of 
agreement and disagreement between 
Republicans and Democrats as shown 
by roll-calls on major issues in the 
82nd Congress. 


is true 


issues. 


(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 
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Differenees in 


Parties 


(Concluded Prom page 1) 


AMERICAN soldiers arriving in Berlin to join our occupation forces 


1 TROOPS TO EUROPE. Should 

° U. S. troops be part of an inter- 
army in western Europe 
under General Eisenhower? This is 
one of the major issues to have come 
before the 82nd, or present, Congress. 
This Congress met first in 1951, and 
is now holding its second session. 


national 


The issue of “troops to Europe” was 
debated at length in the Senate last 
A majority of both Democrats 
Republicans favored sending 


Vear, 
and 
troops to Europe as part of an inter- 
national army. Democrats supported 
the action more strongly than Repub- 


THIS PLANE from our country is used for spraying purposes in Pakistan. 


2 FOREIGN AID. During the post- 
* war period, the United States has 
dollars to other 
ons to help them in the struggle 
Both 
that we 


ted billions of 


political 
should 
However, the 


against communism, 


parties 


help friendly 


have agreed 
nations. 
big issue is: how much should we help 
these lands? 

Voting that 
crats, as a group, have favored giving 
than Republi- 
Republicans 


records show Demo- 


more assistance have 


cans Last vear most 


supported proposals to cut the amount 


licans. About 90 per cent of the Sen- 
ate Democrats favored it, as did 56 per 
cent of the Senate Republicans. 

Most Republicans favored changing 
the European defense plans to make 
use of the military resources of Spain 
and Western Germany. The majority 
of Democrats opposed this move. The 
amendment put forth by the Repub- 
licans was adopted by a close vote. 

Democrats opposed a number of 
suggested amendments which would 
have limited U. S. troop-aid to western 
Europe. Republicans generally favored 
these limitations. 


TATE 


of foreign aid substantially; most 
Democrats opposed these moves. In 
the form in which the appropriations 
bill finally passed, though, most of the 
members of both parties supported it. 

Both and Democrats 
favored making wheat available for 
famine relief in India last year. Some 
Democrats thought that part of the 
assistance should be in the form of a 
gift. Almost all Republicans thought 
that India should be expected to pay 
back the aid. It was, thereupon, ex- 
tended in the form of a loan. 


Republicans 


A. DEVANEY, INC 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING and taxation cause disputes in Congress every year 


3. TAXES AND ECONOMY. Last 

year President Truman proposed 
expenditures of slightly more than 70 
billion dollars for the 1951-1952 book- 
keeping year. Now he has asked Con- 
gress to let the government spend 
more than &5 billion dollars for the 
next 12-month period. On both occa- 
sions he asked for new taxes. 

In 1951 Democrats in both Senate 
and House voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of increasing taxes. About 57 
per cent of Republicans in the Senate 
voted in favor of the tax increase. 
Most Republican members of the 


House opposed the bill, which, none- 
theless, became law. 

The great majority of Republicans 
have favored measures to reduce the 
number of government employees and 
cut government payrolls. They have 
held that government spending could 
be cut without reducing essential 
services. Some Democrats have sided 
with Republicans on the issue. 

However, the majority of Democrats 
have opposed moves to cut government 
employees. They say that such a step 
would weaken the country by eliminat- 
ing necessary services. 


DAVID LAWLOR FROM A. DEVANEY, IN 


SHOULD the government control rents and prices during the defense emergency? 


4 FEDERAL CONTROLS. Should the 
* federal government control prices 
and wages? Should rents be controlled 
by the government? These matters 
have been a source of controversy. 
At present, prices and wages are 
controlled by the government. Rents 
are controlled in certain areas where 
housing shortages exist. Voting rec- 
ords show that Democrats favored the 
continuance of these controls much 
more strongly than Republicans when 
the matter came up for a vote last 
year. Most Republicans favored some 


they 
ways. 


controls, but many thought 
should be relaxed in various 

In general, a study of roll-calls in- 
dicates that the majority of Demo- 
crats favor having the government 
play a large part in supervising the 
country’s industrial system during the 
present crisis. Most Republicans, on 
the other hand, are willing for the gov- 
ernment to have more economic con- 
trol over the nation’s economic life 
now than in normal times, but they 
don’t want to go as far in this direc- 
tion as do the majority of Democrats. 
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5. THE DRAFT AND UMT. Votes on 
these important issues have gen- 
erally cut across party lines. Both 
Democrats and Republicans voted 
overwhelmingly last year in favor of 
extending the draft. However, more 
Republicans than Democrats favored 
limiting the draft in various ways. 
For example, most Republicans in 
the Senate favored limiting the draft 
extension to four years and wanted to 
restrict the size of the armed forces 
to 4 million. Most Senate Democrats 
opposed these proposed limitations. 
Earlier this month, the House of 
Representatives voted to send the plan 
for Universal Military Training back 
to committee for further study. In its 
present form, the plan would make 


s: 


DEPARTMENT 


EFENSE 


YOUNG MEN are in the spotlight when Congress votes on the draft or UMT 


practically all young men liable to six 
months of military training as soon as 
they reach the age of 18. The action 
of the House probably meant that the 
bill will not be taken up again this 
year, and was generally regarded as 
a victory for the opponents of the bill. 


Eighty-one Democrats joined 155 
Republicans in voting to send the 
measure back to committee. Thirty- 


one Republicans, one Independent, and 
131 Democrats opposed it, and some 
charged that those voting to send the 
bill back to committee were trying to 
avoid meeting the issue head-on in an 
election year. The latter group replied 
that a matter as important as Univer- 
sal Military Training merited further 
careful study. 





RAVELER FROM GENOREA 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. Should Alaska and Hawaii become states of the Union? 


6. ALASKAN STATEHOOD. Last 

month a bill which would have 
granted statehood to Alaska was sent 
back to a Senate committee for further 
study. The vote, 45 to 44, cut across 
party lines and emphasized the split in 
both parties. In favor of returning 
the bill to committee were 25 Demo- 
crats and 20 Republicans. Opposing 
the move were 24 Democrats and 20 
Republicans. 

A bill which would grant statehood 
to Hawaii has also been introduced in 
the Senate. As these words are writ- 
ten, it has not come up for debate on 


the Senate floor, but 
hands of a committee. 

Opponents of statehood for the two 
territories argue that they do not ad- 
join any of the 48 states. Alaska is 
too sparsely settled to be a state, they 
say, and Hawaii is more than 2,000 
miles from the mainland of North 
America. 

Those who favor statehood for the 
two say that residents of Alaska and 
Hawaii pay federal taxes, serve in the 
armed forces, and deserve to have a 
voice in the national government equal 
to that of the people of the 48 states. 


is still in the 


At a hospital in New York City, a 
number of patients are feeling better 
than they have for some time. All 
victims of tuberculosis, they have sud- 
denly developed good appetites, their 
temperatures are more nearly normal, 
and they feel able to be up and around. 
Many of them have stopped coughing 
for the first time in many weeks. 
Some of the patients have gained a 
lot of weight. 

All these patients have been given 
doses of three new drugs. The drugs 
are made from coal tar and other in- 
expensive materials. The medicines 
san be given in tablet form. 

Now the patients, their physicians, 
and medical scientists everywhere are 
waiting to see if the good effects from 
the drugs really last. Many of them 
say that the drugs are definitely not 
a cure for TB, although the results 
seem miraculous. They warn that 
other methods of treating the disease 
must be continued, too. But all of 
them hope that the new drugs will 
prove to be another weapon for fight- 
ing the disease. 

3efore the drugs are supplied to 
doctors across the country, they must 
be approved by the U. S. government. 
The Food and Drug Administration is 
planning to test them more fully in the 
near future. 


A new type of loom for weaving 
cloth may bring big profits to the 
people of the Philippines. The loom is 
suitable for home weaving, and it can 
turn out cloth 42 inches wide. Most 
of the home looms now being used on 
the islands cannot weave cloth wide 
enough to compete with machine-made 
fabrics. 

In addition, the loom can weave 
many kinds of materials—including 
banana and pineapple fibers. These 
two fibers can be turned into cloth 
with a beautiful sheen. 


The U. S. Weather Bureau says that 
the rainiest minute ever reported in 
our country occurred on April 6, 1926. 
Nearly two-thirds of an inch of water 
fell at Opid’s Camp, California, in 60 
seconds. 


#4 Developments in Science 


As a matter of fact, some of the 
heaviest rains in history have faller 
in the United States. For example, on 
June 22, 1947, one foot of rain fell in 
Holt, Missouri, in a little over half an 
hour. In Smethport, Pennsylvania, 
on July 18, 1942, 30 inches of water 
came down in four hours. In a Texas 
town in the fall of 1921, an 18-hour 
storm drenched the with 36 
inches of rain! 


area 


Our country doesn’t hold the record 
for the heaviest 
though. The 


rainfall, 
storms 


continual 


heaviest rain 





THIS NEW underwater camera is de- 
signed to snap photos of the ocean floor. 
Operated from a boat, it takes a flash- 
light picture every 45 seconds. 


ever reported over a long period oc- 
curred in Cherrapunji, India, in 1860. 
From 1860 to 1861, a total of 133 feet 


of water fell from the skies! 

Television in Miami, 
New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City may be 
able to watch the Democratic and Re- 
publican Conventions in Chicago this 


spectators 


and 


July. An effort is being made to link 
these cities to the nation-wide TV 
network. If the work is finished in 
time, people in a large number of 


cities in the south and southwestern 
United States will be able to see the 
conventions by television. 


—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 








Our Readers Say— 





We believe that Senator Robert Taft, 
of Ohio, would make a good President. 
He has put forth a sound program, call- 
ing for a strong foreign policy, elimi- 
nation of wasteful government spend- 
ing, and honesty in government offices. 

MARVIN ROGERS and JACK NORMAN. 

New Richmond, Wisconsin 


* 


I think General Dwight Eisenhower 
should be our next President because he 
thoroughly understands world issues. He 
is familiar with the leaders of other na- 
tions and he knows their problems. In 
times like these, we need a strong leader 
in the White House who knows world 
affairs above everything else. I believe 
Eisenhower is that man. 

ELDON STOUTENBURG, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 


Will the people of the world someday 
unite under one government? I think so. 
Many problems, of course, must be over- 
come before all of us can become mem- 
bers of one nation. However, I believe 
that if only one important country on 
the globe were to work for a world gov- 
ernment idea, most of the other nations 
would soon follow its lead. 

CAROL WALL, 
Chappaqua, New York 


I feel that our country should adopt a 
law requiring all citizens to vote. If the 
voters were subject to a fine for not going 
to the polls, I am certain that we would 
have a better turnout on election day 
than we now have. , 

DoLLy ANN Doacy, 
Svea City, Iowa 


* 


When we read the history of big na- 
tions that existed in past years, we are 
impressed by the number of great powers 
which fell after they reached their 
heights of glory. I hope that our huge 
national debt and the failure of many 
Americans to vote are not signs that we, 
too, are about to meet our downfall. I 
believe this thought should be carefully 
studied by all of us. 

ELDON BURSTAD, 
ted Lake Falls, Minnesota 


* 


I should like to comment on your 
article “Political and Economic Conflict.” 
I feel that we cannot gain peace by meet- 
ing Russian force with the might of free 
nations. We must, instead, combat 
Soviet expansion by spreading the truth 
throughout the world. Our chief tasks 
should be to practice democracy at home, 
and to fight communism’s false ideas 
around the globe. Doris SuDLow, 

Topeka, Kansas 
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Underpaid Lawmakers? 


Many of 


alary 


whose 
total 
$15,000 a year, cannot make ends meet 


our congressmen, 


and expense accounts 


vith the pay they are getting, says 


Veu York Times writer Cabell 
Phillips. Newsman Phillips reached 
: this conclusion after making a study 
if just how much it costs to be a mem- 
ber of Congress. Here, in brief, is 
hat the reporter found: 

Our lawmakers have a number of 
expenses that most private citizens 
do not have. 

First, numerous congressmen must 


pay for the upkeep of two homes— 
one in the nation’s capital, and an- 
other in their own states. 

Secondly, the cost of making fre- 
quent trips home to “mend political 
fences,” and the expenses of running 

for office are high. (Legislators get 

a travel allowance for only one trip 

home during each session of Con- 

yress. ) 
Finally, lawmakers are expected to 
contribute money to all kinds of char- 

, itable groups, and they must enter- 

| tain 


from home. 


high officials as well as visitors 


Because of these and other expenses, 
Cabell points out, many congressmen 
ure forced to take outside jobs to keep 
from falling into debt. At 
time, he declares, lawmakers who are 
meet 
bribes 


the same 
make ends 
tempted to 
and gifts in return for special official 


struggling to are 


\ ometimes accept 
favors to certain individuals. The best 
3 answer to this problem, the newsman 
f concludes, is to boost yearly congres- 
: sional salaries to about $25,000 


Foreign Glimpses 


Communist North Korea is desper- 
ately fighting against an epidemic of 


a deadly disease, believed to be the 
bubonic plague. It is hard for us to 
get information from that commu- 





nist-controlled land, but reports show 
that many North Ko- 
reans appear to be dying from the 


thousands of 


effects of the disease. 
Meanwhile, the United Nations has 


offered to send an International Red 
Cross team to help combat the epi- 
demic in enemy territory. The com- 
munists not only refused this offer 


of help, but they falsely accused the 
UN of germs in North 


Korea. 


spreading 


The Story of the Week 





ONE OF THE FIRST gatherings held in the new Confer- to supervise the handling of certain colonial areas held by 


ence Building at UN headquarters, in New York, was this 
It is the Council’s job 


meeting of the Trusteeship Council. 


India’s people are pleased with news 
that additional industries are being 
built in their underdeveloped land. 
Indians are particularly excited over 
a new 48-million-dollar chemical plant 
which opened its doors recently. This 
industry will badly needed 
the nation’s 
The new plant, built 
by American and British private busi- 
ness firms, will make it possible for 
India to produce large additional quan- 
tities of food each year. 

Japan's big northern island of Hok- 
kaido is recovering from one of its 
worst earthquakes in over 50 


produce 
fertilizer to help boost 
crop production. 


years. 
American and Japanese officials are 
now helping Hokkaido’s people get a 
start in life after many of the 
inhabitants lost their homes 
and other possessions in the quake, 


new 
island’s 


Friendly India? 


Though America and India do not 
see eye to eye on certain foreign pol- 
icy issues, the two big democracies are 
becoming more and more friendly to- 
wards each other. This statement was 
recently made by India’s Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru. 





WIDE WORLD 


UNDERWATER POLO is a sport that has a number of enthusiastic followers. 
Another appropriate name for it would be “underwater basketball.” 





UN members. 


The Indian statesman dramatically 
translated his words into action when 
he signed a provision in our foreign 
aid program which calls for a united 
front against communism, in return 
for American economic aid. 

Under our present foreign assist- 
ance plan, a country must pledge to 
work with the United States for world 
peace before it can receive our aid. 
The leaders of Burma, Indonesia, 
Mexico, and some other countries have 
bitterly attacked our aid provision as 
an American effort to tell other lands 
how to conduct their foreign affairs. 
Meanwhile, United States officials 
maintain that our country is merely 
striving to keep its foreign aid from 
falling into the hands of pro-com- 
munist leaders. 

Thus far, only India, among the 
important nations getting aid from 
us, praised the aims of the special 
provision in our assistance law. “I 
agree with the sentiment (of the 
pledge) and am prepared to cooper- 
ate to the best of my ability,” Prime 
Minister Nehru has declared. 


Science Winners 


Every year, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation and the Science Clubs 
of America conduct a Science Talent 
Search. They nation-wide 
contests among high school students 
to find the most promising scientific 
talent in this group. Two major 
scholarship awards, as well as many 
lesser prizes, are given. 

Karl Muench, 17, of Evanston, Ili- 
nois, won the top prize of a $2,800 
scholarship in the latest contest. Sec- 
ond place was taken by 18-year-old 
Robert Braden, of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, who won a $2,000 scholarship. 
Kar] plans to prepare for a career in 
medicine at Harvard University, and 
Robert hopes to take up electrical en- 
gineering at Cornell University. 

A total of $11,000 in scholarships 
and prizes was given to other high 
school boys and girls from many parts 
of the nation. These, as well as the 
top prizes, were awarded to students 


sponsor 


Members of the Council actually supervise 
most of the areas under UN direction. 


who had done outstanding work in 
science, and who ranked high on a 
special scientific examination. 


Puerto Rico’s Constitution 


Puerto Ricans are eagerly looking 
forward to the day when their new 
constitution goes into effect. Earlier 
this month, the island’s voters 
proved a new set of laws for their 
land. Now, it is up to the U. 8. Con- 
gress to ratify the document, and to 
declare it to be in 


ap- 


force. 

The proposed constitution provides 
the island’s 2,200,000 citizens with 
more self-rule than they now have. 
For example, the document (1) takes 
away the right of Congress to repeal 
laws Puerto Rico’s law- 
makers; (2) gives the island’s elected 
governor authority to appoint certain 
officials now chosen by the U. S. Presi- 
dent; and (3) grants additional pow- 
ers to the territory’s legislature. 

At the same time, the new consti- 
tution leaves the docr open for Puerto 
Rico to become a state in the Union 
at some future time. A large number 
of the islanders want to be admitted 
to the United States as a state, while 
a few Puerto Ricans hope for com- 
plete independence. 

Puerto Ricans, of course, are 
American citizens. They elect their 
own governor, legislature, and a rep- 
resentative to Congress. Known as 
a Resident Commissioner, the con- 
gressional representative attends ses- 
sions of our lawmakers but has no 
vote. 


passed by 


The island territory came under 
the United States flag in 1898, during 
the Spanish-American War. About 
three times as large as Rhode Island, 


Puerto Rico is fairly mountainous. 
Its tropical climate, heavy rainfall, 
and rich soil make it possible for 


the land’s farmers to grow many crops 
in abundance. Sugar cane is the big- 
gest crop, and sugar refining is one 
of the more important industries on 
the island. 

Puerto Rico is making progress in 
expanding its industries and improv- 
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ing the living conditions of its people. 
Nevertheless, the job ahead is a big 
one because about one fifth or more 
of the territory’s citizens live in slums, 
and only one out of every four people 
can read and write. 


TV and Congress 


People in many parts of the nation 
are writing letters to their congress- 
men these days, on the issue of 
whether or not sessions of Congress 
should be telecast. Some voters 
strongly believe that the work of our 
legislators ought to be televised, while 
others oppose the use of TV cameras 
on Capitol Hill. 


The debate on this controversial 
matter became especially intense, 
within recent weeks, as a result of 


the ruling made by Speaker of the 
House, Sam Rayburn. The presiding 
officer of the House, in effect, banned 
the use of TV equipment in his branch 
of Congress and in House committees. 
There is no existing rule permitting 
telecasts of House sessions, Rayburn 
explained, therefore video cameras 
should not be admitted to its chambers 
until such a rule is adopted. 


Indochinese Riddle 


“We cannot afford to pay the stag- 
gering bills for the fight 
against communist rebels in Indo- 
china, and for the big buildup of de- 
fenses in Europe too. We should pull 
out of the Asian conflict.””. More and 
more French leaders and citizens are 
expressing this view nowadays, as 
their country is in the midst of a 
very political and economic 
crisis. 

What if France does withdraw from 
Indochina? Would such a move en- 
able the communists to crush democ- 
Asia? 
the free world are carefully studying 
this problem. Meanwhile, some Amer- 
icans believe our country should pay 
the bill for France’s anti-communist 


costly 


serious 


racy in southeast Leaders of 


SHOULD HEARINGS of congressional 
forces agree to continue the fight. 
They argue this way: 

“With some 1% billion dollars a 
year in aid—the approximate cost 
of defending Indochina—we could 
keep France in the struggle against 
communism and probably save south- 
east Asia from being overrun by the 
Red menace. This aid would do more 
than help France—it might safeguard 
our hard-fought gains in Korea and 
elsewhere by helping to avert a com- 
munist victory over democracy in the 
Far East.” 

Other citizens take this 
“France is apparently unwilling to 
make sufficient sacrifices to keep her 
defenses at peak strength. We are 
defenses 


view: 


already spending more on 
than any other free country, so why 
should we assume an additional bur- 
den which France ought to carry? 
At the present time, France is not 
taxing her well-to-do people nearly 
as much as she should. With proper 














campaign in Indochina, if French taxation, that country would have 
She (to bridge expert): “Now, if you Crises are developing so fast these 


circumstances, how 


9” 


were in the same 
would you have played that hand 
He (icily) : “Under an assumed name.” 


* 


“If things keep going the way they 
are, the government is going to control 
everything. 

“Well, I hope it gets around to that 
boy across the street.” 

















TOBIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Barnes here will attend to the 
fitting.” 


“Mr. 


days that the average man stays about 
a week behind with his worrying. 


* 


Employer: “Now for this job, we need 
a responsible man.” 

Applicant: “Then I’m your man. In 
all my other jobs when anything went 
wrong, I was always held responsible.” 


* 


Impatient man (waiting for public 
telephone directory): “Can I help you 
find the number you want?” 

Young woman (sweetly): “Oh, I don’t 
want a number. I’m looking for a pretty 
name for my baby.” 


* 


Ringmaster: “Who broke that tra- 
peze?” 


Acrobat: “I did, with my little acts.” 
* 


When a man picks on someone his own 
size, he often becomes extremely modest 
in his opinion of himself. 


* 


Women are being taught to speak for 
this year’s Presidential campaign. Noth- 
ing surprises us any more since the gov- 
ernment opened the woodcraft class for 
Indians. 





wea 


investigating committees be televised? 


enough funds to contribute its share 
to European defense and still continue 
with the Indochina conflict.” 


People Who CARE 


Here is another report on how 
American schools and individuals, in 
response to a recent article in this 
paper, are donating money to CARF’s 
program of sending plows and farm 
tools to India, Pakistan, and Greece. 
CARE’s Washington, D. C., office tells 
of receiving donations from the follow- 
ing: 

Senior High School, Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania. (2nd contribution) 

Estherville High School, 
Towa. 

Elizabeth Nixson Junior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Piedmont High School, Piedmont, Ala- 
bama. 

Alden 
York. 

Future Farmers, Alden Central School, 
Alden, New York. 

Athens High School, Athens, Ohio. 

Carmi Township High School, Carmi, 
Illinois. 

Campus High School, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Waukesha High School, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

Wimauma 
Florida. 

Mauston High School, Mauston, Wis- 
consin. 

Jonathan Dayton’ Regional 
School, Springfield, New Jersey. 


Estherville, 


Central School, Alden, New 


High School, Wimauma, 


High 


Champaign Future Farmers, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

Harvey High School, Painesville, Ohio, 

Also, contributions came from_indi- 
vidual readers in Bronxville, New York. 

A $10 donation will buy four hand 
tools—a pitchfork, weeding hoe, mat- 
tock, and shovel. For $17.50, CARE 
can send a plow. Contributions may 
be sent to CARE, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





The people of Britain are no longer 
required to carry the identification 
that gave their names, ad- 
dresses, and registration numbers. 
After 12 years, identity cards have 
been abolished. The cards were first 
introduced during World War II. 
They helped the government to set up 
a food-rationing system, to keep track 
of men for the draft, and to identify 
people hurt during air raids. 


cards 
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pretty 
found 


LMOST afternoon 

Mary 
swimming up and 
nation’s 


every 
Freeman may be 
indoor 
pool in the The 
18-year-old water champion is getting 


down an 
capital 


ready for the women’s national swim- 
ming meet to be held in April at Day- 
tona Florida. She has her 
sights set, too, on summer's 
Olympic Games in Helsinki, Finland 
than four Mary 
was “a who 


Beach, 
next 


ago, 
dog-paddler 


Less years 
says she 
could barely swim the length of the 
pool.” But Jimmy Campbell, the pool 
director at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, saw her splashing about, 
and thought that she might develop 
into a good swimmer. He started 
coaching her, and Mary improved rap- 
idly. 

By 1950 she 
showing in 
swimmers. 
door meet 
more points than any other swimmer. 
At the outdoor 
first-place medals. 


making a good 


top-flight 


was 
races against 
In last year’s national in- 
for women, she piled up 
meet, she two 
Only last month 
record in a 


won 


she set a new American 
race at Trenton, New Jersey. 
Mary’s specialty is the backstroke. 


In practice she often swims with 
splints taped to her wrists This 
practice helps teach Mary to keep 
her wrists straight—a habit neces- 
sary for a good back-stroker. The 
Washington girl practices for about 


three hours a day. 
“The only way to be successful in 


anything,” Coach Campbell tells her, 


“ 


is to work long and hard. To be 
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MARY FREEMAN, champion swim- 
mer, looks forward to the Olympics 


a swimming champion requires prac- 
tice and more practice.” 

Mary has little spare time. Each 
morning she attends classes at George 
Washington University 
a sophomore. 

Swimming practice comes in the 
afternoon under the watchful eye of 
Coach Campbell. In the evening 
Mary does her class work for the next 
day. As part of her training 
gram, she sticks to a diet of fruit, 
vegetables, and meat, and is in bed 
by 9:30 every night. 

It is not an How- 
ever, Mary, looking more 
swimming honors and a place on the 
U. S. Olympic squad, thinks that the 
rewards are well worth the effort. 


where she is 


pro- 


easy routine. 


ahead to 
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BUDAPEST, on the banks of the Danube, is the capital of Soviet-controlled Hungary. 


Eastern Europe 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Most of them were occupied by the 
Soviet armies which streamed west- 
ward in pursuit of the fleeing German 
The small nations never re- 
gained their freedom. 

How does Russia maintain control 
of her satellites? In the first place 
she uses the Soviet army. It is now 
that there are about 30 
Russian divisions in the small eastern 


forces. 


estimated 


European countries. 

thousands of Soviet offi- 
cials hold positions as “advisers” to 
the satellite governments. The Rus- 
sians are especially numerous in mili- 
tary It is reported that there 
are at least 5,000 of them in the Polish 
army, 2,000 in the Hungarian army, 
nearly 3,000 in the Bulgarian army, 
and a great many in the military 
forces of Czechoslovakia. Even the 
top army commanders in some of these 


Moreover, 


jobs. 


countries are Russian. 

In many of the small, Soviet- 
dominated lands, Russia has obtained 
a large share of the ownership in 
major industries — mines, chemical 
works, electric plants, railroads, air- 
lines, banks, and the like. The opera- 
tion of such enterprises, therefore, is 
controlled by Russians. 

Under Soviet supervision, the satel- 
lite nations are undertaking to expand 
their factories and industrial plants. 
Czechoslovakia hopes to make substan- 
tial increases in her production of steel 
and machinery; Eastern Germany is 
to turn out large quantities of elec- 
trical and optical equipment; Poland 
is scheduled to take a leading role in 
the making of chemicals; and Romania 
is to expand her output of petroleum. 


Hard to Know 


It is hard for anyone on our side of 
the Tron Curtain to determine how 
successfully being 


these plans are 


carried out. Of one thing, however, 
we can be certain: The satellite peoples 
are not going to receive much benefit 
industrial that 
their countries may make. Steel from 
satellite mills is not intended for civil- 


from any progress 


ian automobiles or washing machines. 
Industries throughout the Soviet em- 
pire exist mainly to furnish materials 
for the armed forces of Russia and the 
smaller Moscow-controlled nations. 
Russia shamelessly robs the coun- 
tries that she dominates. 
them to let her have raw materials and 


She forces 


manufactured goods for a fraction of 
what these items would bring on the 
open market. 


The people of the satellite nations, 
meanwhile, are undergoing great 
hardships. The average Polish worker 
earns, in regular monthly wages, 
enough to buy about as much as could 
be purchased in the United States for 
$40 or $50. If his family is to make 
ends meet, he must obtain extra money 
through black-market deals, or earn 
bonuses by working overtime. 

Major industries in most of the 
satellite countries have been taken 
over by the local communist regimes 
or by the Russians. Also, efforts are 
under way to force farm people to pool 
their land in big “collectives.” 


Dissatisfied? 


Despite communist efforts to prove 
otherwise, it seems clear that large 
numbers of people in the 
dominated lands are extremely dis- 
satisfied. One indication is the fact 
that many thousands have risked death 
in fleeing westward. 


Soviet- 


In some areas, 
too, there have been waves of suicides. 

For the time being, though, there 
is not a great deal that the people can 
do toward getting rid of their pro- 
Moscow rulers. There have been some 
outbreaks of violence, but apparently 
none an a scale that would seriously 


In days gone by, this city 


challenge the present governments. 
The principal ways in which the people 
resist their rulers are by listening— 
illegally—to foreign broadcasts such 
as the “Voice of America,” by spread- 
ing anti-Soviet information, and by 
failing to produce as much as the 
governments want them to. 

Moscow and the satellite regimes 
exert tremendous efforts to keep their 
subject populations under control. 
Several million people, in Russia as 
well as in the smaller countries, are 
being used by the Kremlin as spies and 
informers. They watch their fellow 
workers, their neighbors, and even 
their own families for signs of oppo- 
sition to the Soviet regime. 

Farmers, doctors, miners, factory 
workers, cabinet officers, housewives, 
students, scientists—practically all the 
inhabitants of Russia’s empire, in fact 
—are watched. Life behind the Iron 
Curtain is full of suspicion, insecurity, 
and fear. 

People are likely to receive severe 
punishment if they are even suspected 
of seriously opposing Stalin or his 
puppet governments. With no chance 
to defend themselves, they are seized, 
tortured, and condemned to slave labor 
or to death. In Hungary, many thou- 
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RUSSIA absorbed Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania early in World War II, and in 


later years she took control of other lands. 


Dates show approximate times when 


the various countries fell under total Soviet domination. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


was a great tourist attraction. 


sands of citizens have been torn away 
from their homes and sent into slave 
labor without formal trial. Commu- 
nist officials merely say that they are 
getting rid of people who might cor- 
stitute “hazards to public order.” 

Opponents of the Moscow-controlled 
governments fall into two main cate- 
gories: 

First, there are freedom-loving 
people from all walks of life who never 
favored communism or the Kremlin’s 
oppressive dictatorship. 

Second, there are people who do not 
oppose communism as such, but who 
nevertheless have turned against the 
Stalin regime. Members of this second 
group have been numerous in the small 
satellite countries. Many communists 
in these lands bitterly resent the fact 
that their nations have been swallowed 
by Russia. Although they want a com- 
munist regime, they want to be inde- 
pendent of Moscow. 

Titoism 

Their kind of opposition to Stalin 
is generally called Titoism, after Mar- 
shal Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia. 
Russia never established a firm hold 
on Tito’s communist government, and, 
in 1948, the Yugoslav chief broke 
sharply with Stalin. Since then, Tito 
has refused to obey the Kremlin, and 
Moscow regards him as an enemy. 
Nevertheless, he calls himself a 
thorough-going communist. 

Moscow is ever on the alert to keep 
any of her present satellites from fol- 
lowing Yugoslavia’s lead. That is why 
many high-ranking communist officials 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and elsewhere have been arrested and 
accused of treason or other serious 
crimes during the last few vears. 

How much of a contribution toward 
Moscow’s military strength do the 
satellite countries make? This is a 
debatable question. We know that 
these small nations are building large 
armies, organized along Russian lines 
and supervised by Soviet officers. If 
Russia could keep her satellites under 
control during a war, their manpower 
and their industries would help her 
considerably. 

3ut could she actually hold them? 
Stalin remembers only too well that 
large numbers of soldiers and civilians, 
even in Russia, turned against him 
during the early part of the recent war 
with Germany. He may fear that a 


new European conflict would enable 
the satellite peoples—and many of the 
Russians—to turn against him now. 
If such fear exists in the minds of 
Stalin and his chief associates, it may 
be one of the main influences toward 
preventing war. 
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Eighth of a Series on Presidential Prospects 





Senator Russell of Georgia Is in Democratic Race 


Here is the eighth in a series of 
special features on leading contenders 
for the Presidency. This week we dis- 
Richard Russell of 
Georgia, who recently announced his 


cuss Senator 
candidacy for the Democratic nomi- 


nation. 


What is Senator Russell’s back- 


ground? 


Richard Russell was born 54 years 
ago in Winder, Georgia. He attended 
local schools and received a law degree 
from the University of Georgia in 
1918. After serving for a year in the 
United States Naval Reserve during 
World War I, Mr. Russell returned to 
Winder and began to practice law. 
Soon, however, he turned to politics 
and he has been continuously in elec- 
tive office since then. 

Russell served in the state legisla- 
ture from 1927 to 1931, and was its 
speaker for four vears. In 1931, he 
was elected Governor of Georgia. A 
vear later, before the end of his term, 
he won another elective office when he 
was chosen by the voters to fill the un- 
expired term of one of the state’s U.S. 
Senators. Mr. Russell has been in the 
Senate ever since. 

As a lawmaker, Senator Russell has 
done most of his work behind the 
He holds important committee 
positions, but his chief power comes 
from the fact that he directs much of 
the Democratic Party’s strategy in the 
Senate 

At the Democratic Convention in 
1948, Senator Russell was put forth by 
the South as its candidate for the 
Presidential nomination. When Mr. 
Truman won the balloting, Russell re- 
fused to join the Dixiecrat movement 
in the South which put up its own 
party nominees. Instead, Russell sup- 
ported the regular party’s candidates. 


scenes 


What are Senator Russell’s views 
on problems that face the nation 
today? 


Senator Russell belongs to what is 
called the “conservative wing” of the 
Democratic Party. Often he supports 
the Truman Administration on legis- 
lative proposals, but he urges economy 
in government and he opposes the 
President's program in the labor and 
civil rights fields. 

Senator Russell believes strongly 
that the question of civil rights—anti- 
Ivnching bills, fair employment prac- 
tices measures, and the like—should 
be left to the states. 

So far as labor is concerned, the 
Senator has supported the Taft- 
Hartley Act in opposition to the stand 
taken by the Truman Administration. 

In the international field, Mr. Rus- 
sell approves the idea of U. S. coopera- 
tion with foreign nations, but he 
wants those countries to do more for 
themselves so that they will rely on us 
less heavily than they do now. He 
would cut our aid to Europe except for 
expenditures that are related to the 
military program. 

The senator believes the United 
States should not be fighting a land 
war with the Chinese in Korea. In- 
stead, he thinks we should concentrate 
on air power and bomb the Chinese 
mainland until the Peiping (commu- 
nist) government withdraws its forces 
from Korea. 


If nominated, would Senator Rus- 
sell make a good candidate? 


Democrats who want the senator as 
their party’s Presidential candidate 
argue as follows on this question: 


“ 


Because of his behind-the-scenes 
work for the Party in the Senate, Rus- 
sell would have the support of the 
Democratic Party machinery if he 
were nominated. Party regulars would 
support him also because he refused 
to bolt with the Dixiecrats during the 
campaign of 1948. 

“The senator would make an effec- 
tive campaigner. He is a good speaker. 
He conducts himself with dignity on 
the platform and gains the respect of 
his audience. He won many followers 
by the way he presided over the Sen- 


ee 


ate committee’s investigation of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s dismissal. 

“Senator Russell would bring the 
South definitely back into the Demo- 
cratic Party and he would win the 
votes of those people—Democrats and 
independents alike—who are dismayed 
at the spending and extravagance of 
the present Administration. 

“The senator favors the plan by 
which the government helps to keep 
farm prices at ‘fair’ levels, and thus 
he would have strong support in the 
rural sections of the country.” 


Democrats who do not want Senator 
Russell to be their party's candidate 
say this: 


“The senator does not really want 
the nomination. He entered the race 
primarily to put the southern dele- 
gates in a good bargaining position at 
the Democratic National Convention. 
The South’s position has been weak at 
the conventions in recent years. If the 
senator has the support of all southern 
delegates, he thinks he can win con- 
cessions for the South. 

“Even if he were serious in seeking 
the nomination, Senator Russell would 
make a very poor candidate. He is not 
a person who could campaign effec- 
tively. He deliberately keeps himself 
in the background. 

“Since he has supported the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act, Senator Russell 


would not have a chance of winning 
labor’s vote. His opposition to having 
the federal government pass laws to 
protect the rights of minority groups, 
when it is a well-known fact that cer- 
tain states are not doing what they 
should in this respect, would cut down 
on the support he could win among all 
minority groups.” 


If nominated and elected, would 
Senator Russell make a good Presi- 
dent? 


People who do not want the senator 
to be President say: 


“Senator Russell represents and 
knows only one part of the country— 
the South. He has little idea about 
problems facing other areas, and he 


RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia, one of the U. S. Senate’s most prominent 
members, is now seeking the Democratic Party’s nomination for President 


has had no experience in meeting 
those problems. A President should 
understand all parts of the nation, 
because he must deal with issues that 
affect all our people. 

“Russell has not had enough experi- 
ence as an administrator to be able to 
handle the machinery of the federal 
government. He served only a short 
time as governor of Georgia and has 
spent the rest of his career in law- 
making bodies. The problems a legis- 
lator must handle are not at all like 
those of a Chief Executive. 

“Senator Russell’s thinking on in- 
ternational problems is unrealistic and 
could lead us to disaster if he were 
President. He would have imposed a 
much harder peace on Japan and thus 
would have lost us a valuable ally in 
the Far East. His plan to bomb the 
Chinese mainland would involve us in 
a much larger war in Asia than the 
one we are now fighting. His ‘econo- 
mies’ in the foreign aid programs 
would weaken our allies—at a time 
when we need them strong.” 


People who want Senator Russell to 
be President say: 


“Although the senator has been a 
lawmaker rather than an administra- 
tor during most of his political career, 
his legislative experience has given 
him a broad understanding of national 
and international problems. This 


background would be valuable to him 
as President, and he could quickly 
learn to manage the executive machin- 
ery of the government. 

“We need a man in the White House 
who is not trying to ‘give the country’ 
away. Senator Russell has shown that 
he wants us to cooperate with our 
allies in Europe and elsewhere in the 
world—but he takes the sound view 
that our allies should cooperate with 
us. He thinks we should aid only 
those countries that are willing to help 
themselves—and he is right. 

“As President, Senator Russell 
would have support from Republicans 
as well as Democrats. There would 
be more unity in government under 
Senator Russell than there is now. 
Since we have not had a President 
from the South for many years, it 
would be good for that section and the 
country as a whole to have a south- 
erner in the White House.” 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
word with the 


word or ph rase whose meaning is most 


italicized following 


nearly the same. Correct answers ar¢ 


given on page 8, column 3. 

1. Young people are often perplexed 
(piir-pléks’d) about which 
party they want to join. (a) 


political 
confused 
and puzzled (b) vexed (c) very sure 
(d) talking. 


2. They want to help select sagacious 


(sth-gi’shiis) leaders. (a) political 


(b) local (¢) congressional (d) wise 


3. Politicians often vociferate (vo- 
sif’ir-it) in making their opinions 
known. (a) write letters (b) tele- 
phone their friends (c) speak loudly 
(d) speak softly. 


1. To what extent are the views held 
by the two major parties incom patible 
(in’kom-pit’i-bl) ? 
bad (c) in harmony with one another 


(a) acceptable (b 


(d) not in harmony with one another 


5. Soviet propaganda is disseminated 
(di-sém’i-nit’ed) throughout Europe 


(a) discussed (b) spread (c) accepte4 


(d) barred. 


6. The Soviet empire began to grow 
as other empires were disintegrating 
(dis-in’téh-grit-ing ). a) increasing 
in strength (b) becoming democratic 
(ce) breaking up (d) 
treaties. 


signing peace 


7. Russia has used ingenious n- 
jén-yiis) methods in trying to increase 
her foreign trade. a 
shrewd (b) unfair (c) 
of-date. 


clever and 


stupid (d) out- 





Soviet is the Russian word for coun- 
cil. Revolutionary groups formed in 
Russia after the downfall of the Czar 
in 1917 were known as soviets, and the 
word now refers to the governing 
groups. There are local soviets as well 
as the Supreme Soviet, which is the 
“parliament” for the entire nation 
The word is also used as a synonym 
for Russia in such phrases as “Soviet- 
controlled.” 
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Career for Tomorrow 


In the Field of Nursing 


A interest in people, patience, in- 
telligence, good health, and good 
judgment are the basic personal qual- 
ifications required for a career in 
nursing. A high school diploma and 
graduation from an approved nursing 
school the basic educational re- 
quirements for the work. 

There are two types of nursing 
hospital schools, connected 
with hospitals, and collegiate schools, 
associated with colleges or universi- 
ties. The hospital schools and most 
of the collegiate institutions accept 
applicants who have only high school 
diplomas. .Two of the collegiate nurs- 
ing schools—those at Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and West- 
University, Cleveland, 
Ohio—require that applicants have 
college degrees. (Western Reserve 
also has a course for persons with two 
vears of college study.) 

The course in the hospital nursing 
schools covers three years and leads 
to a diploma. The collegiate schools 
offer combined academic and nursing 
programs that cover four or five years’ 
study and lead to both a college de- 
gree and a nursing diploma. The two 
institutions that require a college de- 
for admission have nursing 
that cover 31 months and 
lead to a master’s degree. Graduates 
of any of the nursing schools must 
pass an examination given by the 
state in order to become registered 


are 


schools: 


ern Reserve 


gree 


courses 


nurses. 


The nursing courses given by hos- 
pital and collegiate schools are roughly 
the same. They include the study of 
such subjects as anatomy, physiology, 
micro-biology, nutrition, and commu- 
nity health. 

Nurses use their training in several 
ways. They go into hospitals for 
general duty and care for patients as- 
signed to them; or they do private 
nursing and care for but one patient 
at a time. They also find opportuni- 
ties in public health, with industrial 
firms, in nursing education, and in 
the armed forces. 

Industrial nurses have offices in fac- 
tories where they give emergency care 


to workers who are injured or be- 
come ill. They also discuss health 
problems with employees and refer 


them to doctors when necessary. Pub- 
lic health nurses work for state, city, 
county, or private agencies and assist 
in carrying out their health problems. 
Salaries for nurses vary. Begin- 
ning salaries range from $2,000 to 
$3,000 a year, while those paid expe- 
rienced persons go from $3,500 to 
$5,000 a year. In a very few admin- 
istrative positions, salaries may be 
higher. In the armed forces, nurses, 
who have military rank, earn from 
about $2,600 to about $4,000 a year, 
plus subsistence allowances. Nurses 
outside the armed forces often receive 
their maintenance—room and board 
—as part of their compensation. 
There are numerous advantages in 





NURSING offers tremendous opportu- 
nities for service to others 


being a nurse. The experience of 
helping other people regain and care 
for their health is a rewarding one. 
Jobs are and probably will continue 
to be plentiful. The chief disadvan- 
tage lies in the fact that salaries may 
be low and the work, especially in 
hospitals, is strenuous. 

An increasing number of men are 
entering nursing. 

Additional information on this field 
can be secured from the Committee 
on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 

A fuller discussion of the nurse’s 
work and 101 other vocational discus- 
sions appear in Careers for Tomorrow, 
by Carrington Shields. Order your copy 
now from the Civic Education Service, 
Inc., 1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. $1.50 per copy, with a 10 per 
cent discount on orders of 5 or more. 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Red Cross 


HE Red Cross this month is carry- 

ing on its annual drive for funds 
to finance its many relief and welfare 
programs. Because of many new tasks 
it is assuming in the present national 
emergency, this organization is ask- 
ing Americans to donate 85 million 
dollars this year—the same as last 
year and nearly 20 million more than 
was asked for in 1950. 

The war in Korea has made new 
demands on the Red Cross. Clubs 
are maintained there for soldiers. 
Medical teams are kept in Korea to 
help care for the civilian population. 
At home, the Red Cross is aiding in 
the civil defense program. Helping 
to train 20 million persons in first aid 


is one project. 

The story of the world-famous re- 
lief agency dates back to 1859. In 
that year Henry Dunant, a native of 
Switzerland, was traveling in what is 
today northern Italy. War then broke 
out between Austria and France, and 
the bloody battle of Solferino took 
place. Visiting the battlefield im- 
mediately after the engagement, 
Dunant was horrified at the suffering 
of the 40,000 wounded who were left 
on the field to die. 

Enlisting the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring villages to help him, Dunant 
organized what relief he could. Upon 
his return to Switzerland, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet describing the scene 
of horror. He wound up his pamphlet 
with this question: “‘Would it not be 
possible to organize in all civilized 
countries permanent societies of vol- 
unteers to help the wounded in time 
of war without regard to nationality?” 


The pamphlet attracted a great deal 
of attention. Its publication led to 
a conference in 1863. Representatives 
of 16 nations attended. At that time 
the framework of the Red Cross was 
set up. 

Plans were made then to organize 
groups of volunteers who would help 
the sick and wounded in time of war. 
Steps were also taken to see that all 
countries would protect medical per- 
sonnel and the sick and wounded in 
battle areas. These two ideas were 
embodied in a statement known as the 
Geneva Convention, which today is ac- 
cepted practically everywhere as a 
law binding nations at war. 

In 1869 Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had carried on much re- 
lief work during the Civil War, vis- 
ited Switzerland and was much im- 
pressed with the new organization. 





BARTON, founder of the 
American Red Cross 


CLARA 


Upon her return to the United States, 
she worked for several years to per- 
suade the Senate to ratify the Geneva 
Convention and establish the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Although the organization furnished 
some relief in the Spanish-American 
War, it was in World War I that the 
Red Cross really showed what it could 
do. The agency took care of refugees, 
supplied more than 20,000 nurses, 
helped in military hospitals, and aided 
servicemen in many different ways at 
home and overseas. 

During World War II, the record 
of the Red Cross was even more im- 
pressive than it had been in the first 
global conflict. It had more than 3 
million workers overseas and super- 
vised recreation clubs for servicemen 
in all parts of the world. It performed 
numerous duties to lessen human suf- 
fering. 

The peacetime activities of the Red 
Cross have been as outstanding as 
its record of war relief. The organi- 
zation aids the victims of such dis- 
asters as hurricanes, floods, fires, and 
tornadoes. 

One of the most important offshoots 
of the relief agency is the Junior Red 
Cross. Since the war this organiza- 
tion has sent thousands of dollars’ 
worth of supplies to children in war- 
devastated lands. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) confused and puzzled; 2. (d) 
wise; 3. (c) speak loudly; 4. (d) not in 
harmony with one another; 5. (b) 
spread; 6. (c) breaking up; 7. (a) clever 
and shrewd. 








Study Guide 











Party Differences 


1. To what extent can it be said that 
Republicans and Democrats “stand for 
the same things?” 

2. Explain this statement: 
of each party don’t even agree 
themselves.” 

3. Compare the stands of the two par- 
ties on troops to Europe and foreign aid. 

4. How do the majority of Republicans 
feel about cutting government expenses? 
How do most Democrats feel about it? 

5. Compare the views of Republicans 
and Democrats on federal control of out 
economic life. 

6. How did the two parties line up on 
the action recently taken in the House of 
Representatives to send the Universal 
Military Training bill back to commit- 
tee? 

7. Are the Democrats and Republicans 
seriously divided over the question of 
whether statehood ‘should be granted to 
Alaska? 


“Members 
among 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge about our two major parties, which 
one do you favor, and why? Have you 
always favored this party? 

2. On what issue do you think the 
greatest difference exists between the 
Republicans and Democrats? rea- 
sons. 


Give 


Eastern Europe 


1. Name 
satellites. 

2. About how large are they, as a 
group, in area and population? 

3. Deseribe the means by whic! 
maintains control over them. 

4. If the satellite countries succeed 
in greatly expanding their industries, 
how will the increased output be used? 

5. About how much, in regular wages, 
does the average Polish worker receive 
each month? 

6. What evidence is there to show that 
dissatisfaction exists inside the satellite 
countries? 

7. In what two main groups can we 
put the opponents of Moscow who live in 
Soviet-dominated lands? 

8. Explain the origin of the 
Titoism. 


Russia’s eastern European 


Russia 


word 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
dissension in the countries which Moscow 
controls is likely to act as an important 
factor in keeping Russia from starting 
a world war? Explain your position. 

2. Do you think the United States is 
doing enough, through such means as the 
Voice of America, to encourage resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How much do congressmen now 
receive, and what are the arguments in 
favor of paying them more? How do 
you feel on the subject? 

2. In what way has India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru recently shown his 
friendship toward the U. S.? 

3. What arguments are made for and 
against Senator Russell as a candidate 
for the Presidency? 

4. Briefly describe the chief provisions 
of Puerto Rico’s proposed constitution. 

5. What ruling did House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn recently make regarding 
television in the House of Representa- 
tives? 

6. Why do some Americans feel we 
should pay the bill for France’s anti- 
communist fight in Indochina? Why do 


others oppose such a move? 
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